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ON THE POSSIBILITY OF DETERMINING THE 

FIRST LANDFALL OF COLUMBUS BY 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

It has always appeared to the writer as if a positive determina- 
tion of the first landfall of Columbus upon his memorable voyage 
to the New World would be, not only of the greatest interest to 
geographers, but also might perhaps add a new and more pro- 
nounced zest to the study of this somewhat neglected chapter of 
American history. The average student of the discovery and 
conquest of the Americas is generally quite content to accept the 
name "San Salvador" as that of the island first seen by Columbus 
and allows the author of whatever book he happens to be using 
in his studies, to determine for him which of the many islands of 
the Bahamas group is the true and original "Guanahani" of 
the aborigines and the San Salvador of Columbus. Should the 
student have a more critical mind and not be content to accept 
the first author's statement as to the location of the landfall, and 
wish to verify the statement by reading the reports and conclu- 
sions of other investigators, hopeless confusion will be the result 
and the student's mind will be filled with a more complete knowl- 
edge of Bahaman geography than he had before, but also with a 
great number of doubts as to which of the various islands claimed 
by investigators happens to be the real one. Close study cannot 
fail to convince the student that there is in reality no absolute 
certainty as to the location of the island of San Salvador. The 
question then arises: is it impossible, from the scant information 
on hand, to determine, without the possibility of a mistake, 
which is the island? 

The solution of the problem can be approached from different 
directions. Two methods, or better said, a combination of two 
methods, have already been used and will be briefly discussed 
in order to point out wherein they cannot be of positive use in de- 
termining the landfall. The method urged by the writer of this 
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paper has, for some reason, been overlooked and may ultimately 
be the final and conclusive means by which the mystery can be 
cleared up. 

Unless, at some future time, additional historical material 
comes to light, found in a forgotten nook of one of the libraries 
or archives in Spain or elsewhere, about the only data that can 
throw any light upon the problem under discussion is contained in 
the Las Casas transcript of the log of Columbus. We would 
refer the reader to Appendix 18 of the Report of the Superintendent 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey for the fiscal year 
ending June 1880 (Washington, 1882), which appendix is entitled 
"An attempt to solve the problem of the first landing place of 
Columbus in the New World", written by Captain G. V. Fox. 
This scholarly paper of Captain Fox contains an accurate and com- 
plete translation of the log of Columbus and while the writer does 
not happen to draw the same conclusion regarding the Admiral's 
landfall as does Captain Fox, there can be no doubt that this is 
perhaps the clearest and most erudite monograph on the problem. 
It will be the translation given in the paper above-mentioned that 
Is used by the writer of the present monograph. 

A careful perusal of the translated, or of the original, version 
of the log will convince the reader that there can be no possibil- 
ity of checking the reckoning of Columbus as one would check 
the reckoning of a transatlantic liner of modern days. Taking 
for instance the Admiral's entry for October the 10th, what could 
be vaguer than "he sailed west-southwest at the rate of ten 
miles an hour and occasionally twelve and at other times seven, 
running between day and night fifty-nine leagues: he told the 
men only forty-four"? Especially when we read later (in Appen- 
dix D of Captain Fox's paper) that "The speed of the vessel was 
estimated by the eye". This vagueness therefor precludes the 
possibility of determining the landfall by checking up distances 
and courses taken from the log with the island of Gomera as a 
departure, especially so when one takes into account the strong 
possibility of grave errors in the navigator's compass. 

As a result of the foregoing, practically no single investigator 
relies upon any method deducted from the transatlantic data of 
the log to prove his point. 
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The first of the two methods generally employed then, is to 
check up the log taking Guanahani as a departure and some of 
the other islands of the Bahamas group as an objective. This 
method has been used by some twelve investigators and the 
result has been that at least seven different islands, Turks Island, 
Mariguana, Inagua, Samana, Cat Island, Watling's Island, and 
Eleuthera were each proven to be the one and only San Salvador 
of Columbus. Here again we have to blame the log for being 
vague. Courses are given in a general way and distances not 
definitely stated (and even where the latter are specifically 
stated, they cannot be relied upon owing to the afore-mentioned 
fact that the speed of the vessel was estimated by the eye), mak- 
ing almost any island the original one in a numerically large 
archipelago. We leave it to any readers of four serious attempts 
at determining the landfall, such as the attempts of Becher, Varn- 
hagen, Irving, and Fox, if it is not true that the original problem 
remains unsolved in their minds, simply because the confusion 
arising from four different accounts and the four different con- 
clusions served only to convince the readers that no conclusion 
was possible. 

We come then to the second method in use, i.e., the solution of 
the problem by checking up the topographical features of the 
various islands lying within the probable limits of the landfall, 
with the topographical features of the island described by Co- 
lumbus. Here again we are immediately confronted with a 
vagueness baffling to the student. The first mention is where 
Columbus states: "This island is very large and very level, and 
has very green trees and abundance of water and a very large 
lagoon in the middle, without any mountain, and all is covered 
with verdure, most pleasing to the eye". Now it is especially 
this mention of a lagoon which has been used to prove the au- 
thenticity of whatever island the investigator was trying to fit 
into the problem. Varnhagen uses the swampy lagoon of Mari- 
guana,. and Irving the real lagoon of Watling's Island, whereas 
Becher employs the small lagoons of the south point of Cat 
Island. Finally, Fox urges that, as the discovery took place in 
the rainy season, it might well be that the ponds and flat places of 
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Samana Island were filled with rainwater and presented the ap- 
pearance of a lagoon to the intrepid Genoese. It will be noted 
therefore that the "lagoon" presented either a stumbling-block 
or an aid, as the case might be, to the investigators, and was used 
or not used in their arguments, as occasion might arise. The 
writer, with some two years' cruising experience in the Bahamas 
is forced to admit that practically every single one of the islands 
of the southern part of the Bahamas could be made to fit the de- 
scription given by the Admiral, especially in the rainy season 
when the interior of so many of them takes on that lagoon-like 
appearance so earnestly sought after by investigators of this 
problem. 

It is the combination of the two methods cited that is invari- 
ably used by those who have attempted to solve the mystery. 
But it has always appeared to the writer as if a simpler method 
might be employed by which procedure one might determine, once 
for all and without the possibility of further argument or dispute, 
which of the islands really lays claim to being the original Guana- 
hani or San Salvador. 

This method is based upon two factors: firstly, the log of 
Columbus and secondly, archaeological research. The first fac- 
tor differs slightly from the methods previously used in that we 
go exclusively by a topographical statement embodied in the 
log and do not occupy ourselves with distances, compass courses, 
departures, objectives, variances of the compass, and all the 
hundred and one mathematical, nautical, and confusing points 
brought out in the other arguments. In fact, our entire method 
of attempting to prove the first landfall is based upon one single 
sentence in the log. This is, where Columbus states, in the 
entry for October the 14th : " . . . and (I) found a piece 
of land like an island, although it is not one, with six houses on 
it, which in two days could be easily cut off and converted into 
an island . . . ". This piece of land was seen by the 
Admiral when he coasted the newly-discovered island in a north- 
northeasterly direction in the longboat of his caravel. 

Taking this sentence as a base for our argument, we build 
upon this base by deductive reasoning. In the first place, Colum- 
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bus does not actually state whether he went all around the 
newly-discovered island on his exploring-trip in the boat of the 
Santa Maria but simply mentions starting out in a north-north- 
easterly direction. But in the entry in his diary, he states a 
little further that: "■ . . .1 was afraid of a reef of rocks 
which entirely surrounds that island . . . ". There being 
no record in the entries of the two previous days that he had 
shifted the Santa Maria from the berth taken by him when he 
first made his landfall, the writer is of the opinion that one is safe 
in deducting that the Admiral only came to the conclusion that 
the island was entirely surrounded by a reef after he had ex- 
plored the entire coastline in his longboat. What then is the de- 
duction? That even if his oarsmen rowed without ceasing dur- 
ing the entire twelve hours between dawn and sunset, the cir- 
cumference of the island could not be over 48 miles, as an outside 
figure; the speed of the fastest rowboat not being more than four 
miles an hour. And this calculation does not allow for stopping 
to observe the topographical features of the island, to hold con- 
verse with the natives, to examine the reef and the rocks inside 
the reef or for many other causes for delay which naturally would 
occur. Nor does it allow for rest for the crew of the boat and 
it is hardly likely that the sailors were able to row for twelve 
hours without rest. In consequence, while we have given a dis- 
tance of 48 miles for the twelve hours, it is far more likely that 
twenty miles would be a correcter estimate and even that may 
be far too high. As a result of the foregoing, we have to look 
for an island in the Bahamas (we might state that geographically, 
the Turks and Caicos Islands form part of the Bahama Island 
group), lying on the eastern edge, between latitudes 21° and 27° 
north and longitudes 70° and 77° west and that the circumfer- 
ence of this island must not exceed 48 miles. This restriction 
immediately eliminates such islands as Watling's, Inagua, Cat 
Island, Long Island, Eleuthera, Mariguana, the Caicos Islands 
with the exception of South Caicos, and leaves but compara- 
tively few islands of importance. In fact the only islands that 
remain are Rum Cay, Samana (Atwood Cay), eastern and west- 
ern Plana Cays, South Caicos, and Grand Turk. There are, of 
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course, many other islands in the Bahamas that come within 
the size limit, but these have not been enumerated as they either 
lie inside the eastern fringe of islands (as a result of which situa- 
tion they cannot be considered for the landfall) or else they are 
too small, so small in fact that the Admiral would not have taken 
his longboat to survey their shores but would have conducted 
his survey from terra fir ma. 

Having, therefore, brought the possibilities down to Rum Cay, 
Samana, eastern and western Plana Cays, South Caicos, and 
Grand Turk, we return to the Admiral's statement that, on his 
exploring expedition in his longboat, he came to a peninsula which 
could easily be separated from the mainland by two days' dig- 
ging and be converted into an island. There is nothing in the 
log to inform us on which side of the island the peninsula was 
found. However, it cannot be a hard matter to thoroughly sur- 
vey the six islands mentioned and to determine which or how 
many of these come near the description given by Columbus, that 
is to say, which, or how many of the six have a peninsula that 
"could be cut through in two days and converted into an island". 
The next process then, the peninsula or peninsulas once being 
found, would be to conduct a thorough archaeological investiga- 
tion of the locality and to search for such aboriginal remains as* 
undoubtedly exist today on the site of the six houses mentioned 
by Columbus. In the event that more than one peninsula was 
found on the six islands, excavations would have to be conducted 
in all of them (no hard matter to anyone familiar with archaeologi- 
cal work in the Bahamas) and the one in which such remains as 
broken stone implements, potsherds, perforated conch-shells, 
etc., were found could, according to the writer of this paper, be 
accepted as being the first landfall of Columbus. 

It may be added in conclusion that evidences have been found 
of an aboriginal occupation on several of the islands enumerated. 
Rum Cay possesses a cave in which petroglyphs are found. 
The writer knows of no specimens from Samana and has never 
visited this island himself. Eastern and western Plana Cay were 
both visited by the writer and by his assistant, Mr. C. V. Spicer, 
and Mr. Spicer found a curiously-carved stone head of aboriginal 
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workmanship on the former island. South Caicos has been vis- 
ited by the writer and aboriginal remains were found. It is 
somewhat unlikely that Grand Turk was ever occupied by the 
Lucayans, and the writer knows of no specimen that ever came 
directly from a site on this island. Various specimens have 
been known and catalogued as coming from Turks Island or Grand 
Turk, notably a collection donated by a Mr. Gibbs some forty 
years ago. These specimens however came from the Caicos 
Islands but were erroneously catalogued as being from Turks 
Island owing to the fact that this latter island was the residence 
of the donor. 

In conclusion it may be stated that there is of course a possi- 
bility of two peninsulas being found on two separate islands and 
that Indian artifacts are found on each peninsula. But even if 
this were the case, the landfall would at least be confined to 
either of these two islands, instead of being scattered all over 
the map of the Bahamas, as is the case at the present time. 

Theodoor de Booy. 



